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POSITION AND SALARY OF CLERGYMEN. 


[There are probably a sufficient number of cases where the strictures of 
this article will apply, to justify its publication. That there many excep- 
tions in our large towns and cities, none will deny. — Ep.] 


Way this diminution of students in all theological seminaries ? 
The clerical profession is now experiencing prophetic changes ; 
and society must be the loser. Let us look at this matter closely. 
Let us take all the United States, and inquire what is the condi- 
tion of clergymen under our voluntary system of taxation for the 
support of public worship. 

The Christian minister’s office, — how honorable! None this 
side of the grave more needful ; none this side eternity so sacred. 
Is it so regarded through the United States, and then provided for 
accordingly? Let us see. In the older and more enlightened 
portions of our country, especially where Puritan blood flows 
through their hearts, the people consider the Christian Church 
as the natural continuation of the school-house; and they pro- 
vide for it as for ‘‘ the ark of the covenant.’’ They consider the 
family, the school, the church, as God’s great instrumentalities 
for giving the religion of heaven a permanent efficacy on the 
earth; the three missionary stations for spreading light, law, and 
love. They, who thus think, contribute steadily to the support 
of an educated and pious ministry. In such places, the faithful 
minister is respected and beloved ; and his influence is inconceiva- 
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bly valuable. His position brings into constant exercise all his 
intellectual powers, all his moral graces, and all his wide experi- 
ence. He becomes, not a teacher and guide only, but a power 
and a life, a representative of Christ and a fellow-worker with 
God. He, among such a people, is secure of an honorable main- 
tenance while he lives; but how many in our country feel thus 
secure? I apprehend the truth to be, that very few feel a great 
degree of security against want or neglect in old age. 

What is the pecuniary condition of clergymen in the United 
States? The pecuniary condition of most of them may be 
learned from that which they brought with them from birth. 
With means far from ample, they have struggled through boy- 
hood, through college and through the theological seminary ; and, 
when called to the ministry, they have been settled with the 
mill-stone of a debt hung round their neck. Let us follow the 
fortunes of such a one. Scantily provided with books, his range 
of studies and his range of thought have been proportionably 
circumscribed. He lives unmarried but a few years; and, when 
his salary of eight hundred dollars comes to be measured with his 
increasing family expenses, it is found to be too small to meet 
them, and also to meet the interest on his debt. His ingenuity 
is at work, and he advertises that he will take pupils into his 
family; but there are so many purposely-prepared and most 
accomplished teachers established in the community, that he gets 
but few, if any. He tries for opportunities to deliver Lyceum 
lectures; but most of his invitations come from places where 
they pay nothing; and only twice during the winter does he 
receive a penny from this quarter. By his situation he is called 
to associate with the rich, without having any of their means; 
and is strangely expected to be as hospitable to them as they are 
to him. With expenses increasing and prices rising, with the 
relative value of money diminishing, and no prospect of more 
salary, he now begins to feel sad. Tremblingly alive to any 
threat of a parishioner to leave the parish, one comes to him, and 
asks him if he will take hay, corn, or broadcloth for his tax. 
The poor minister knows, that, if he refuses, this parishioner will 
“sign off,” or else feel unfriendly towards him. The least of 
the two evils is accepted; and the minister accordingly receives 
eight dollars in stuff, possibly defective in measure or defective in 
weight, instead of the ten dollars in cash which were his just due. 
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And now comes a new phase in life’s experiences. Time does 
wonders with children. His eldest daughter, who has always 
associated with the richest in the parish, is just touching eighteen 
years of age, and she must have certain dresses and follow certain 
fashions; and his eldest son wishes to enter college next year. 
What now must be the pecuniary condition of that clergyman 
on his salary of eight hundred dollars? There are no words to 
express the depth of his anxiety ; and yet his people require him 
to be a “cheerful Christian.” He has not paid the whole of his 
early debt, and how can he ? 

Think not that this is a fancy sketch. Far from it. I havea 
long list of names to verify every word of it. The fact is, that 
the United States are full of such clerical sufferers. Even in 
New England, every State has scores of similar cases; and, 
taking the whole country together, the average of salaries is less 
than eight hundred dollars. This, then, is the pecuniary condition 
of vast numbers of the American clergy. 

What must be the natural effect of such a deplorable state of 
dependence and fear? So far as the clergy are concerned, the 
effects on general intelligence, on science, literature, civil liberty, 
religious freedom, national progress, and enlightened Christianity, 
can easily be seen. If there be any thing true, it is this, that the 
stated declaration of the whole counsel of God is necessary to the 
safety, improvement, and happiness of society. What, therefore, 
must be the effect of a state of things, which takes the clergy, as 
it were, out of their profession, and reduces them to the servility 
of day-laborers? Such a condition of financial duress must 
finally take all true vitality out of a man. Can a human being 
be bodily strong who lives wholly on water-gruel? Can a man’s 
mind grapple with the great problems of life, if it be denied the 
nourishment of books and observation, and also denied the quiet- 
ness which independence and competency bring? Has it not 
always been considered indispensable that judges, on the bench, 
should be placed above want and above fear? Yes: all men 
agree that a judge should be so well paid as to make bribery no 
temptation, and that he should be so fearless as to make political 
party and religious sect of no account with him. It is as much 
more important that the clergymen should be above want and 
above fear, as eternal interests are more important than temporal. 
Are our clergy in this posture of independence? Let me state 
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a fact. There was a Baptist clergyman in a country town, who, 
as the account in the ‘‘ Home Journal”’ states, was the ablest 
and the worst-paid minister in the country. His congregation 
was pretty large, though mostly composed of poor people. The 
peculiar pillar of the church was a rich, wrong-headed deacon, the 
whole force of whose religion (such as he had) was concentrated 
in the strange dogma, that it is a sin of the deepest dye to par- 
take of the communion with any one who has not been immersed. 
The pastor had been educated in the same opinion, but had seen 
reason to renounce it. Long he kept back from his people what 
he thought to be the truth on the subject, because his children’s 
bread would have been endangered by its expression. But at 
length be prepared a masterly discourse, in which he demonstra- 
ted the groundlessness and absurdity of that belief. It was 
preached on Sunday evening. The next morning, his bigoted 
parishioner, from whom half his small salary was derived, sent a 
man to the church to remove the cushions from the pew. He 
never set foot in that church again. It lingered a year or two, 
and was then broken up; and the pastor became a wanderer and 
a mendicant. Another clergyman, similarly situated, said to a 
visitor: ‘‘I am the head pauper of the place, and must set an 
example of submission.”” Let me state a fact which occurred in 
New England. A clergyman, in middle life, having a family, 
was supplying a vacant parish in the country; and for six months 
had preached so acceptably as to secure the attention of all the 
people, and win the warm love of many. The parish were called 
together to give him an invitation to settle with them as their 
minister; and a unanimous vote was expected. Just before the 
vote was to be taken, one of the members rose and gave a detailed 
account of the destitute condition of the candidate, and showed, 
that, if the parish settled him, that act would give to him a legal 
‘‘habitancy,”’ or citizenship, and then the town would be obliged 
to support him and his family when they should become paupers. 
For this reason the invitation was withheld. No vote was taken. 
Let me mention only one case more. A parish is in debt five or 
six thousand dollars, and it cannot pay, because it cannot sell its 
pews. Unless the debt is paid, the parish fails and dies. What 
is to bedone? Why, the first thing is to get rid of their present 
pastor, and then settle a popular and rising man, who, like the 
last imported theatrical or musical “star,” can draw a crowd, 
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and sell the pews. But this new luminary is told how he must 
shine, or rather how he must not shine. He is told, that, if he 
preaches on the inflammatory topics, it will be fatal to the parish ; 
because Madam A., who pays the highest tax, has declared that 
she will not hear an ‘Abolition’? sermon; and Esquire B. 
threatens to withdraw his support whenever rum-drinking is 
made a topic of pulpit-declamation; and as for Col. C., who was 
a laurelled hero in the Mexican war, he says that he will never 
hear but one tirade against epaulets and armies. ‘Thus the pro- 
mising preacher is given to understand, that he must so touch the 
harp of the prophets and apostles that nothing but parish melody 
shall vibrate from its chords. 

.I ask now what becomes of the clergyman’s freedom, dignity, 
and peace? Rather let me ask, what becomes of his usefulness, 
his fidelity, his conscience? If, in his preaching, he is thus 
called upon so to strike between right and wrong as to hit nei- 
ther, if he must bend and bow to every conventionalism, how is 
he to wake the dead, or save the lost ? how is he to preach Christ, 
or obey God ? 

These remarks are made to introduce the following statement, 
namely, that much of the depressed condition and false attitude 
of the clergy of the United States is owing to their ruinously 
small salaries. When a call is to be made, there seems to be a 
slate-and-pencil calculation gone through, to ascertain how little 
will keep a minister’s soul and body together for one year, and 
that minimum is the sum offered him; and, as if this were not 
sufficient security for the parish, they insert this condition in 
their offer, — ‘‘ This connection may be dissolved by either party 
by giving six months’ notice.” 

Can we wonder, after all this, at the insecurity of a clergy- 
man’s situation? Can we wonder that every settled minister 
considers himself a candidate through life? Especially can we 
wonder that young men of brilliant talents refuse to enter a pro- 
fession where their loss of a tooth, the appearance of gray hairs, 
or the coming on of a tone, may be reasons for their dismissal, 
although they possess their ripest mental vigor and their richest 
ministerial experience ? 

There are three inferences which we would draw from the 
foregoing statements : — 1st, The state of suciety, and the dimi- 
nished value of money in the world, make it necessary that the 
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salaries of clergymen should be nearly doubled. 2d, We should 
bestow unbounded admiration and gratitude upon those who enter 
the ministry, when there is an absence of every earthly motive, 
and when it is certain that they engage in the sublime and holy 
work from the true love of souls and the highest faith in Christ. 
3d, We should remember those aged and faithful servants of 
God, who have spent their whole strength in the cause of their 
Redeemer; and, at the end of their labors, have next to nothing 
of this world’s goods. Many, many such there are, and they 
suffer in secresy and in silence; their virtues, like phosphoric 
light, deriving additional glory from the darkness of the scene. 
God grant, that the Christian society, which is designed to aid 


and comfort them, may be replenished by the rich among us! 
C. B. 








“IN MEMORIAM.” 


THERE is no more certain test of the worth of any religion, than 
the belief in respect to Death which it inculcates. In the progress 
of the world from those depths of barbarism in which the first ages 
found mankind, every real advance in wisdom has led to clearer, 
more rational, more consoling views of this great accident, — this 
terror which throws its uncertain shadow over all our life. As 
the religion of a people is the surest index of its character, and 
these opinions of death the most precious fruit of its religion, 
we may easily read in the funeral rites and consolations of any 
age, the real growth which it has attained. And it is in this 
respect, more than any other natural one perhaps, that Christi- 
| anity stands high above all systems of religion which have gone 
before or come after it. Compare the rudest views of death and 
a future state, which the Christian church or any considerable 
portion of it has ever entertained, with the gross materialism or 
the hopeless scepticism of other religions; and, if the comparison 
carries no conviction to your mind, you will only need to recall 
the memory of some dear one you have lost, to convince you 
which faith is the truest and purest. Would you like that your 
brother or child, — would you have your mother, or that being 
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whose relation to you is closer and dearer than mother or child 
or friend — die, and leave you no more comfortable faith than the 
philosophers of Greece and India held in old times, or the Ma- 
hometans of to-day hold? 

Would you not prefer to this the rudest faith of the Catholic 
ages, the fires of purgatory, the interceding saints, the purchased 
masses for the dead? How much more, then, the calm and trust- 
ful belief in the love of God, to which Christians in these days 
have attained ! 

The change in men’s notions of death is well expressed by 
their emblematic representations of him. Once he was the 
gaunt skeleton, standing with his ‘busy dart to slay all as ene- 
mies; now he is the gentle reaper, — the angel with the inverted 
torch, the guide of souls into fairer lands and dearer homes. He 
no longer frowns grimly from the tombstone, chilling the blood 
of all who behold him through their tears; but he is the placid 
sleep, whose waking shall be happy, we know; and over the 
green graves of our friends he plants the flowers that blossom 
like our hope. 

Yet, with all our trust in the goodness of the Father, the 
coming of death still brings the sharpest pangs of nature. There 
still remains the great, solemn fact of separation, of a life re- 
moved, —a loss which must be felt. No hope in the future can 
wholly heal that wound. Sorrow, too, is sacred, and her tears 
will flow. Was not that a real grief, when we saw the cold face 
of the dear dead, — the closed eyes, the still mouth, the traces 
of the pain? Oh! a thousand-fold more bitter when we saw it 
not ; when the anguish of the last hour was endured far from us; 
and only the fresh grave, and the empty house, and the void in 
the heart, remain to us who would have made easier the dying 
couch, if we could have stood beside it! There is silence where 
the sweet voice was, and the eyes that beamed love upon us are 
darkened for ever. Who shall forbid us to weep then? Did not 
Jesus weep at the grave of Lazarus ? 

Then, as time passes by, the heart regains its ancient strength, 
and out of its grief a deeper love is born. The tears that we 
could not check have flowed to purify the soul; and, when the 
flowers are blooming on the grave by which we wept, our faith 
and gentleness are blooming too. The experience which such a 
loss brings to the spirit is of more worth than any other taught 
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us by the wondrous life we lead; and such discipline we cannot 
spare. If, then, there is any one, who, having loved with all his 
heart, and felt the cold hand of death thrust him apart from his 
dearest friend, and, receiving all the lessons which so deep a grief 
could teach, has been able to give them expression, so that other 
men may read them off his very heart, as it were, —if there is 
any writer who has written with such inspiration, it is surely 
worth our while to listen to him. Such a man is Alfred Tenny- 
son; and his book, ‘‘ In Memoriam,” nearer than any which I 
have seen, answers this description. Though it is so well known 
in this country, and that for some years, I trust I shall not be 
thought superfluous if I say something of it here. 

There is, in all ‘ennyson’s published poetry, a manifest desire 
not to explain any thing. Disgusted perhaps at those writers who, 
for every page of text, give us two pages of notes, he goes to the 
other extreme, and withholds annotations of all kinds. To many 
readers, this is a serious disadvantage; and a want of this kind is 
felt by the reader of “In Memoriam.” We would not have the 
poet himself write any other account of the life and death of his 
friend than these verses contain; but some short preface by 
another hand, telling who he was, and how necessarily dear he 
was to Tennyson, would have added to the general appreciation 
of the book. What is thus wanting, I will briefly supply, even 
at the risk of telling what every one knows already. 

“In Memoriam” is a series of poems, written after, and 
occasioned by, the death of Tennyson’s most intimate friend, 
Arthur Henry Hallam, a son of Hallam the historian, and a 
young man of the greatest promise and excellence. He had 
been Tennyson’s college friend, and was betrothed to a sister of 
the poet. He died in 1833, at Vienna, far from his family, and 
his two best beloved friends. Since then, until 1849, when the 
book was published, Tennyson has given voice to his grief, his 
love, and his consolation, in these touching verses, finishing the 
work in the year last mentioned, by that reverent invocation with 
which the volume opens. The character of the dead man may 
best be read in the praises of his friend, — making allowance, of 
course, for the exaggerations of love, and the tenderness with 
which death involuntarily touches the remembrance. If the 
character of the lost Arthur seems too noble to have belonged 
to any man in this sinful age, we can readily forgive so loving a 
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fault, when we remember how much purer the spirits of those 
whom we have known seem to ourselves, since they passed from 
earth, than when they were with us in the body, toiling at our 
side in the dust and noise of life. So in the pages of ‘‘In Me- 
moriam,”’ when we read of one whose genius and virtue far 
overtopped the mass of men, we do so without feeling that the 
character is greatly overdrawn or unnatural. 

Bnt it is time to speak more particularly of the book. It 
seems to me to be the best of its kind which has ever appeared. 
There has always been poetry of this kind in the world, too: 
earlier than the lament of David over Jonathan, it began, and it 
will not pass away till the great mystery of death itself vanishes 
before the light of the eternal life. Our own language has many 
poems of this sort, —such as the elegies of Spenser, Milton’s 
‘‘ Lycidas,’’ Cowper’s ‘‘ Lines on his Mother’s Picture,’”’ Shel- 
ley’s ‘‘ Adonais,” and others. Of these, perhaps “‘ Lycidas ”’ is 
the grandest, Cowper’s poem the most touching; but ‘‘ In Me- 
moriam” is as sublime as the one, as sweet and tender as the 
other. We see the whole heart of the poet, from its first trans- 
port of sorrow, through all its pangs and doubts, till at last it 
rests assured in its perfect faith, and in the goodness and wisdom 
of God. 

I would gladly quote from the book enough to show all that I 
have said; but space would fail me. Here and there only will we 
pluck a flower, to give us some idea of the beauty and fragrance 
of the blooming way. And the first shall be one which droops 
its head, heavy with “tears instead of dew.’ The ship which 
brings the body of Arthur is ‘“ sailing the placid ocean-plains.” 


«Lo! as a dove when up she springs, 
To bear through Heaven a tale of woe, 
Some dolorous message knit below 
The wild pulsation of her wings; 


Like her I go; I cannot stay ; 

I leave this mortal ark behind, 

A weight of nerves without a mind, 
And leave the cliffs, and haste away 


O’er ocean mirrors rounded large, 
And reach the glow of southern skies, 
And see the sails at distance rise, 

And linger weeping on the marge, 
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And saying, ‘ Comes he thus, my friend ? 
Is this the end of all my care?’ 
And circle moaning in the air: 
‘Is this the end? Is this the end?’ ” 


Again Autumn has cast down his faded leaves upon the new 
grave, and Christmas is near at hand. 


«The time draws near the birth of Christ ; 
The moon is hid; the night is still ; 
The Christmas bells from hill to hill 

Answer each other in the mist. 


Four voices of four hamlets round, 
From far and near, on mead and moor, 
Swell out and fail, as if a door 

Were shut between me and the sound ; 


Each voice four changes on the wind, 

That now dilate, and now decrease, 

Peace and good-will, good-will and peace, 
Peace and good-will to all mankind. 


This year I slept and woke with pain, 
I almost wished no more to wake, 
And that my hold on life would break 
Before I heard those bells again.” 


In the depth of his sorrow, the fear and doubt that there is 
hollowness in his affection chills him: he is troubled, too, lest 
the dead be more just than merciful. How true is the anxiety 
of these lines ! — 


*‘ Do we indeed desire the dead 
Should still be near us at our side ? 
Is there no baseness we would hide ? 
No inner vileness that we dread ? 


Shall he for whose applause I strove, 

I had such reverence for his blame, 

See with clear eyes some hidden shame, 
And I be lessened in his love? 


I wrong the grave with fears untrue; 
Shall love be blamed for want of faith? 
There must be wisdom with great Death ; 
The dead shall look me through and through. 


Be near us when we climb or fall: 
Ye watch, like God, the rolling hours 
With larger, other eyes than ours, 

To make allowance for us all.” 
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In the midst of doubts and self-reproaches, he sees no refuge 
but the sanctuary of Faith. Is there not a grandeur in the 
humility of these verses ? — 

“T falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares, 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs, 
That slope through darkness up to God ; 


I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope.” 


Along with all his sadness, he confesses the blessing which his 
friendship has brought him : — 


‘‘ This truth came borne with bier and pall, 
I felt it when I sorrowed most, 
Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


Nor can he think of any change which shall make his friend 


less dear to him. 
*‘ Ah dear, but come thou back to me; 
Whatever change the years have wrought, 
I find not yet one lonely thought 
That cries against my wish for thee.”’ 


By time and patience, his grief is softened, and even turned to 


joy; as here he sings : — 
«Oh, wast thou with me, dearest, then, 
While I rose up against my doom, 
And strove to burst the folded gloom, 
To bare the eternal Heavens again ; 


To feel once more, in placid awe, 
The strong imagination roll 
A sphere of stars about my soul, 
In all her motion one with law?” 


At last, too, he can forget his individual life in the great ocean 
of good which flows around him; and his love grows purer, and 


yet no less warm. 


“‘ Dear friend, far off, my lost desire, 
So far, so near, in woe and weal; 
Oh, loved the most when most I feel 


There is a lower and a higher; 
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Known and unknown, human, divine! 
Sweet human hand and lips and eye, 
Dear heavenly friend that canst not die, 

Mine, mine, for ever, ever mine! 

Strange friend, past, present, and to be, 
Loved deeplier, darklier understood ; 
Behold I dream a dream of good, 

And mingle all the world with thee! 

Thy voice is on the rolling air ; 

I hear thee where the waters run; 
Thou standest in the rising sun, 
And in the setting thou art fair. 


What art thou, then? I cannot guess; 
But though I seem in star and flower 
To feel thee, some diffusive power, 

I do not therefore love thee less, 


Far off thou art, but ever nigh ; 

I have thee still, and I rejoice: 

I prosper, circled with thy voice ; 
I shall not lose thee though I die.” 


Is not this a fit conclusion to a sorrow so generous and so 
lofty? and it closes the song like the aspiring anthem after the 
services of the church, while the invocation comes like a benedic- 
tion. It should stand at the end of the book, rather than the 
beginning. 

Thus far I have skimmed over the surface of the poem, — 
getting at the plot of the piece, as it were; but it abounds in 
episodes of the most striking beauty and fitness. How dull and 
wearisome quotation is!—and yet there is no other way of 
illustrating what I mean. Of the respect which one class of 
believers should feel for another, —the two being well typified 
by the distinction between the sexes, he says : — 

‘*O thou that after toil and storm 
May’st seem to have reached a purer air, 


Whose faith has centre everywhere, 
Nor cares to fix itself to form, 


Leave thou thy sister when she prays, 
Her early Heaven, her happy views ; 
Nor thou with shadowed hint confuse 

A life that leads melodious days. 


Her faith through form is pure as thine, 
Her hands are quicker unto good: 
Oh sacred be the flesh and blood 

To which she links a truth divine ! 
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See, thou that countest reason ripe 
In holding by the law within, 
Thou fail not in a world of sin, 

And e’en for want of such a type.” 


Can any thing be more true, more gentle, more Christian, than 
this? Alas that such truth should be so often forgotten ! 

After the daily profanation of the most holy things which we 
hear in the talk of those who profess to converse with spirits 
from the other world, the earnestness of these verses comes to 
our souls like the silence of evening after the insane tumult of 
the day : — 

‘‘ How pure at heart and sound in head, 
With what divine affections bold, 


Should be the man whose thought would hold 
An hour's communion with the dead! 


In vain shalt thou, or any, call 
The spirits from their golden day, 
Except, like them, thou too canst say, 
My spirit is at peace with all. 


They haunt the silence of the breast, 
Imaginations calm and fair, 
The memory like a cloudless air, 
The conscience as a sea at rest ; 


But when the heart is full of din, 
And doubt beside the portal waits, 
They can but listen at the gates, 

And hear the household jar within.” 


But I must stop quoting, or I shall give my readers the whole 
book. It is so full of felicities of thought and expression that 
every page is a temptation to the reviewer. Ina single line, — 
a single word, — the poet opens a vast field of thought before us, 
or sets a most perfect picture in our sight. Such are lines like 
these, gathered at random from the rich pages : — 


‘* A solemn gladness even crowned 
The purple brows of Olivet.” 


“ And Autumn laying here and there 
A fiery finger on the leaves.” 


“The very source and fount of day 
Is dashed with wandering isles of night.” 
VoL. X. 14 
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Beauties like these abound in all the poems of Tennyson; nor 
are they idle and useless elegancies, as some may deem them. 
In our country, where the material interests are attended to with 
such devotion, there is danger that we may grow forgetful of the 
heavenly birth and the necessity of poetry. Melody of versifi- 
cation is in itself a praiseworthy thing; and the songs of the true 
poet claim a higher inspiration than any human teaching. It is 
many years since Dr. Channing, in his essay on Milton, wrote 
that eloquent defence of poetry, which, almost as much as any 
thing he has written, illustrates the spirituality of his character ; 
and it would be unpardonable in me to attempt to add to it. 
Yet though nobody in words denies the justice of what he has 
said, there is much virtual disbelief in it among our matter-of- 
fact people. I cannot but think that such poetry as Tennyson’s 
will do much to correct public opinion on this point. 

To all those, therefore, who love nature, and cherish the 
religious sentiment, — who have an ear for what is harmonious, 
and a soul which possesses or longs for that faith in God without 
which we are as ships without an anchor, “driven of the winds 
and tost,’”’ —to such, and to all, would I commend the little book 
whose title stands at the head of this article. F. 
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Ir has been somewhere beautifully said, that ‘‘in every face 
there is either a history or a prophecy.” And as truly as 
beautifully. The constant habit of the mind will leave its 
unmistakable traces on the features. 

Mark that man who enters the brilliant drawing-room, with all 
the well-bred ease and self-possession of one accustomed to the 
crowd. See his bland smile, his cordially-extended hand! How 
well-chosen and well-timed are his greeting words, dropped here 
and there! A prettily turned compliment for the young; and, 
for the old, such deferential, courteous inquiries about all which 
most nearly interests them. His dress, — how scrupulously 
neat! You divine at once that he piques himself upon his neat- 
ness in dress. But it is rich, too, — of the costliest fabrics, — 
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yet he is not a man of fortune. Dame Gossip has often been 
busy with his name, and, with her wonted freedom, commented 
upon ‘‘ the display he manages to make with his limited means.” 

Look again! He is sitting apart, listening (at least with his 
outer sense) to the music. But the smile has vanished now; 
the lips have fallen back to their wonted lines. Note well those 
thin and tightly-closing lips; for they, it may be, will go far 
towards unfolding the ‘history’? in that worn and world- 
schooled face. ‘There is a want of nobility there, which seems 
to warn you, that, at the gate so closely barred, a sentinel is 
stationed to challenge every word that would pass out. Is the 
name of that sentinel, Policy? Do you not unconsciously 
glance up for answer to the ‘‘ windows of the soul,” and find 
yourself shrinking strangely from the keen eye looking out 
from beneath the gathered lid, glittering always, but glistening 
never ? 

Listen! He is talking now to a very prim lady, who quite 
plumes herself upon her knowledge of human nature. With what 
infinite tact he follows her bent! How fast the aphorisms fall ! 
You feel half inclined to chide yourself for injustice towards this 
man, who utters such noble sentiments. How thoroughly he 
sees through the depravity of poor, frail human nature, say 
you; and how sincerely he seems to mourn it, too! Ah, yes, 
‘seems!’ You cannot quite divest yourself of an uneasy 
conviction of false seeming, —of mere lip-service, — in those 
wise words. He remarks, with a deep-drawn sigh, ‘ We are all 
prone to error, and must not judge too harshly of our neighbors.” 
That is very charitable indeed; but somehow you feel as if he 
included himself in the ‘‘ we” verbally only, not heartily. For 
has he not been passing a severe judgment upon Mr. A.; and, if 
he really were mindful of the divine mandate, ‘“‘ With what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again,” would he 
not hesitate to denounce any one in such terms, ignorant, as he 
must necessarily be, of the temptations and palliations in the 
case? But he turns to you, and, with that winning way of his, 
asks your opinion upon some mooted point. You feel flattered 
by this deference, won by his suavity; you are young and gene- 
rous ; so your voice swells the gathering plaudits which follow 
his departure, and immediately forgotten are the doubts you now 
would be ashamed to own. 
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But go with that man to his home. See him enter there. 
No childish feet run to greet the opening door. There is no 
“eye to mark his coming, and grow brighter when he comes.’ 
His meek-browed wife glances timidly up from her work as he 
comes in, then drops her eyes again, and goes on more busily 
than before. 

Why are her slender fingers moving so nervously now? Why 
are the eyes, in whose pure, well-like depths you descry a shadow 
stilly sleeping, ever and anon bent, with such a yearning glance, 
upon the bright young face beside her? Is she, with a mother’s 
prescience, reading a “prophecy” in that frank and fearless 
brow, —in the earnest eye, which, day by day, groweth more 
meaning in its gaze,—in the radiant smile which makes her 
heart’s sweet sunshine? Is the meek spirit within, breathing 
fervent aspirations for God’s guidance in separating the golden 
threads, gleaming amid the darker ones, in the tangled woof of 
that generous, high-toned, but over-ardent nature of her boy ? 
Perhaps that pale-browed mother is dreaming dreams gloriously 
bright for him. She who never more weaves fair fancies for her 
own future, because she has seen the hopes of her guileless girl- 
hood perish one by one, — 


‘“‘ Hopes, — what were they? Beads of morning, 
Strung on slender blades of grass.” 


Read you no “ history ’’ in that pure and placid face ?— in the 
“moonlight smile”? which flickers over the features for a mo- 
ment, and then fades away, leaving the shadow of sorrow resting 
still? Do you think there was no struggle of the spirit, before 
those tell-tale lines were graven unalterably there? When the 
idol that her heart set up began to show its feet of clay; when 
the illusions woven round her sweet young dream of love were 
torn off, and the cold contrast of reality stared upon her, with 
fixed, relentless eyes ; when the star which she worshipped had 
become sullied and dim, — was there no struggle, fierce and long, 
before the poor earth-bound soul learned to look upward, and 
descry the still shining of that star, whose radiance is never 
quenched ? before the poor, weary heart could lose its clinging 
hold of even the wreck of its shattered idol, and, while billows 
raged and rolled over it, turn to Him who alone has power to 
say unto the troubled waters, ‘‘ Peace ! be still” ? 
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But do you not see how true it is, that our heavenly Father 
“loveth even while he chasteneth”? for how richly he has 
rewarded the sufferer for her sacrifice! See how sweet a chan- 
nel he has found for the strong tide of earthly affection he 
himself made to spring in her nature! Is it not by God’s grace 
alone that she is taught to mould the young and plastic minds, 
which are as wax to her touch ?— to warn them off the rocks, 
the fatal rocks of selfishness and avarice, whereon the father’s 
better nature was wrecked ; and yet, strong in another duty the 
while, constantly to instil into them habits of love and obedience 
to the parent, whom she dares not counsel them to imitate ? 

This man, — notice how eminently suggestive are the first little 
acts which follow his entrance into the home-parlor! Heated by 
his hurried walk, he throws wide open all the doors, regardless 
how much discomfort to others is admitted with the cool night 
air; takes the evening paper, with some captious commentary, 
from the hands of his boy, whose longing eyes follow it, wistfully 
looking the regret for the half-finished paragraph, that is hushed 
upon his lips, by one glance at the moody face; settles himself 
down into the most comfortable chair, draws the lamp close beside 
him, and ignores every body and every thing, except the one god 
of his worship, self. ‘‘ Himself is unto himself the chief.”’ You 
find it written legibly enough, now that the practised smile is laid 
aside, the world-dress of the features fallen off, and their home- 
habit donned again. Ah, those specious disguises! How are 
they swept aside in the familiar contact of home-intercourse ! 

O husband! father! is there no unconscious reproach in the 
silent self-denials of that meek wife of thine? —in the daily 
enacting of those thousand little toilsome tasks, which, by the 
alchemy of her Christian nature, are turned to pleasures now? 
Is there no written rebuke in those young eyes, too, that already 
follow the father’s every movement ?— in the thoughtful brow, 
where the awakening intellect is beginning, in all things, to trace 
effects to causes? Do you never fear that the time may come, 
when the divine command, “‘ Honor thy father,” may seem to 
that young, high spirit impossible to be obeyed ? 

Is there no spot, O man! in thy worn heart, unblighted, 
where one little “‘herb of grace” may find root and flourish, 
watered by the pitying tears of the angel at thy side? 

Turn hopefully from this picture! Hopefully, for her whose 
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serene face is illumined from within, by that ‘“ peace which the 
world cannot give nor take away ;” hopeful, for the child of her 
chastened affections, upon whose young life there rests the influ- 
ence of a Christian mother’s all-hallowing prayers; and hopeful, 
too, for him who may yet find the fetters, inclination and habit 
have so firmly forged, give way before the might of that divine 
meekness, mirrored in every word and deed of the wife of his 
youth. 

We turn to the more mournful ‘‘ prophecy,” written in the 
face of this young girl, just pausing on the threshold of woman- 
hood. There is a pensive sweetness on the pure, spiritual 
forehead, which reveals that even the childhood she is leaving 
has not been always unshadowed; that showers were mingled 
with its sunbeams. There is a depth of enthusiasm in the eye, 
whose eager glance seems impatient to pierce the veil which 
shrouds the future. The future! to her a fairy-land, irradiated 
with the illusive beam thrown over it by her own bright imagin- 
ings. There are tremulous shadows quivering round the small, 
sweet mouth, — the surest symbols of a heart too “ full-fraught 
with sympathy’ for happiness here. You watch the varying 
light and shade flitting over that face, and know that the glo- 
rious gift of genius is hers, — but with it all those attributes 
that seem inseparable from a heritage, at once so fearful and so 
precious. 

A keenly sensitive organization, which causes the shafts, that, 
from the heart of another, might glance harmlessly aside, to 
enter deep into hers; a want of courage to cope with the minor 
miseries of life; a constant shrinking from its myriad mosquito- 
stings; the over-impulsive temperament, that betrays its possessor 
into faults and follies, which prove so bitter a source of regret; a 
ceaseless thirsting for sympathy and love, never, never to be 
satisfied on earth; together with an innate tendency to dreamy 
uselessness, that to those who have no measure wherewith to guage 
the value of the nobler characteristics in the counterpoise, seems 
to outweigh and overshadow all the rest, — will not these things 
bring that earnest heart agony in the time to come ? 

How soon the impatient feet, entering so eagerly upon bloom- 
ing pathways, will find thistles and thorns! How the fruit of 
some long-coveted delight, at length pressed to her lip, will turn 
toashes there! How she will watch her hopes drifting from her, 
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one by one, like frail waifs on the ocean; while, like that ocean’s 
dreamy dirge, will arise and swell evermore the moaning murmur 
in her heart, ‘Gone, gone! oh, why must I live on?’’ Religion 
is to this gifted girl but a poetical abstraction. She has the sen- 
timent glowing within her soul, because she is a woman; and in 
woman’s nature religious sentiment is a ‘‘ sweet necessity.”’ But, 
oh! how severe must be the discipline of life, ere she will awaken 
to its realities! How fearful the ‘‘ furnace of affliction” through 
which this ardent soul must pass, ere it be fully tried and 
purified ! 

We know not in what guise the heavenly messenger may 
come. Perhaps, in after-years, the Angel of Death will enter her 
household, stealing from her yearning clasp the first dear pledge 
of happy, wedded love. And as the poor young mother bends 
in speechless agony above the fair, frail child, it may be that the 
light of that sweet infant smile —that, departing, left earth 
darkened evermore — will guide her own soul home. 

Or it may be that not for her are the joys of a wife’s and 
mother’s love; that years will pass on, and one day she will 
pause and gaze into the dim, dull vista of the years to come, as 
the traveller stands on the desert’s edge, with straining eyes, that 
overlook the flowers and springs found at intervals even in the 
desert’s waste, stands affrighted and alone! No home-door, ever 
wide open, waits to welcome her. No genial fireside, whereunto 
she may draw her household gods, and sit down with heart over- 
flowing with the “fulness of content,’ as the words linger loy- 
ingly on her lip, ‘‘My own, all, all my own!” No firm, manly 
heart to be her safety and her shield; no strong arm whereon to 
rest, with a sense of security and peace ; no mightier mind to be 
on earth her truest guide and counsellor; no infant lips sweetly 
to syllable the ‘‘one dear name,’’ making such melodious music ; 
no realization of the bright pictures her playful fancy drew in 
the days of her girlhood. None of these. Only a long life of 
self-abnegation, sacrifice, and patient struggling. These, these 
may be the tests by God ordained to draw forth from that nature, 
so finely wrought, at once its sweetness and its strength. May 
there not, then, be found a courage in the chastened heart, which 
the sensitive girl never knew, to meet this great trial? —a 
strength to work out the destiny that seems so dark and dreary, 
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but which God’s loving-kindness means as a preparation for the 
higher enjoyment of an after-life ? 

Then, when the deepest fountains of earthly love are sealed 
for ever, will she not come joyfully to drink at the living spring ? 
Then will she not turn meekly from pathways of flowers, to 
struggle up the rough road which leadeth to that ‘‘ better land,” 
‘where the weary are at rest’? Poor pilgrim of life! Ah, 
how toilsome will be the ascent at times! How often the world- 
wearied heart will grow, —oh, so heavy-laden, so impatiently 
longing for that eternal rest! How the trembling feet will falter 
and fall! How impossible it will seem, at all times, to retain 
the fainting spirit at the altitude it had reached before! How 
dismayed and discouraged to find itself unable to ward off the 
weapons of the tempter, to conquer some too-easily ‘besetting 
sin; ’’ to hush the murmur over the broken hope; to give up, 
unresistingly, the worshipped idol! How repentant for the 
rebelliousness with which it oftentimes must meet with misappre- 
ciation and mistrust! How severe the struggle before it can 
embrace stern-faced, disagreeable duty, when pleasure stands, 
with such an alluring smile, beckoning another way! 

And do you think this struggle will show no outer trace ? Oh, 
then, look in after-years upon the pure tablet whereon we have 


read so mournful, and yet withal, so blessed a ‘‘ Prophecy; ” 
and by the pensive sweetness deepened on the brow; by the clear, 
calm, holy light of the once eager-flashing eye; by the shadows 
round the mouth, no longer unquiet, but slumbering now, emblem 
of the peace resting for evermore over the chastened soul within ; 
by the gentle smile, that shines like a star in the night of despair, 
—read thou this heart’s hidden “‘ History” ! C. A. EB. 





Tue eternity of duration and the infinity of space are such 
evident axioms, that no mind can possibly fail to perceive or 
refuse to believe them. But eternity of duration. without any 
thing durable is immortality without any thing immortal; and 
infinite space without an infinite God is an infinite vacuum, from 
which the mind starts back aghast, and determines that an infinite 
Intelligence exists by the natural laws of thought. — Summerbell. 
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THE MORNING STAR. 


[The following lines were written on Venus becoming the morning star.] 


‘* Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet 
With charm of earliest birds.» — Mitton, 


‘The pure air, the undisturbed possession of God and nature, the quiet bracing of the 
mind for its daily duties, the order and leisure which early rising secure, are an ample 
remuneration for every sacrifice of self-indulgence.’ — Beatrix. 


Too soon, alas! hast thou resigned 

Thy modest station, lovely star, 

And gone where few will see thee shine, 
To usher in Aurora’s car. 


Thou wilt not now, when I retire 

At close of day for sober thought, 

That soul-resigning influence lend, 
Which, needing oft, of thee I’ve sought. 


When through thy face my eye has4pierced 
To the bright world of lasting bliss, 

I’ve wondered that my wayward heart 
Could be so strongly bound to this. 


Hope, fairy painter, prompt to come 
With pencil dipt in earthly dyes, 

At thy command, sweet star, has flown 
On eager wing to mount the skies. 


And memory, sadly-pleasing maid, 
Reflected on thy surface, shone; 
Presenting, with a plaintive smile, 
Friends once I fondly called my own. 


Clad in their virtues’ fair array, 
They’ve passed before my swelling eye, 
Till every tear has dried away 

In tracing them to yonder sky. 


Henceforth, O star, thou wilt not yield 
Such tranquil joy, such calm delight ; 
For busy cares will fill the mind 

Of those who see thy morning light. 
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DOING ONE THING. 


That man is terrible who dves one thing.’ 


But the wisdom of doing one thing is not always understood. 
We recognize its necessity in some branches of labor, but not in 
all. Is it not, however, requisite in all? We acknowledge that 
a division of labor may be applied with advantage to the educa- 
tion of the mind, and to the material products of manufacturing. 
Though, upon the man who devotes himself to this monotonous 
work of doing one thing, it may not have the best influence, so 
far as his general culture and development are concerned; yet it 
is a question whether, on the whole, a greater amount of good to 
the mass is not secured, than would be if this division of labor 
did not exist. Of this we are sure, that, whatever may be the 
branch of study or toil, our entire consecration to it gains for us 
in time a facility and perfection in it which to others appears 
impossible. And, amongst the wise of this world, there is not a 
doubt of its wisdom and utility. Let us, then, assume it to be 
wise. Let us take for granted that men should do one thing in 
labor, in art, in science, and then see how it will apply to other 
things. 

It will be allowed, it is presumed, that there is a greater work 
to be done in the moral and spiritual world than elsewhere. Nor 
will it be questioned that more and greater obstacles stand in the 
way of its accomplishment than the accomplishment of any other 
work. It is unnecessary to enumerate those obstacles. Their 
name is legion. They stand thick through all the ground. Nor 
is it requisite to dwell upon the magnitude of the work itself, 
connected as it is with the inner life and the outer life; with 
indviduals and nations; with the present and the future; with 
law and religion; with the soul in all its principles, and the soul 
in all its relations and manifestations. 

The thought we wish to present is simply this: if a division 
of labor is necessary for efficiency and the general good in those 
things which are less important and less difficult, then it is requi- 
site in those labors which have for their object the salvation of 
the world from sin. 

It has been generally taken for granted, that ministers of the 
gospel were the only ordained deliverers of the race from corrup- 
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tion and misery. To preach the doctrines and great principles 
of Christianity was their only duty. This would be sufficient 
to save the world: Every good would grow up, and every evil 
disappear, as men advanced in their knowledge of the truth. No 
agency, no workman, no self-ordained priest, who interfered with 
the moral or spiritual concerns of the world, was to be recognized. 
Nothing out of the church could be sacred or efficient. And it 
must be acknowledged that a plan of action, like that of a division 
of labor for the redemption of the world from immorality and 
spiritual death, was not taught or indicated by Jesus Christ. 
‘Go and teach all nations,” he said to his apostles. Preach the 
gospel, was his injunction. 

But whether indicated or not by the Saviour, we think that 
the spirit and objects of his gospel demand it, if the condition of 
the world, the nature of the mind, and the evidence of experience, 
prove it to be necessary. Christianity is rather a spirit than a 
precept ora dogma. It seeks to save men by every means rather 
than by specific means. While it sanctions no Jesuitism, its bene- 
diction is given to every noble purpose and noble aim; and, 
when left free to reproduce itself in living principles and experi- 
ence, it branches out into a thousand instrumentalities, suggests 
innumerable ways and means nowhere enjoined by the letter of 
the gospel. If, then, it be needful that I do one thing —do my 
best — for the world, Christianity requires it. 

Very few men are universal in thought, in genius, and in 
power. Some are larger in mind and heart than others. They 
can grasp nearly every subject, see its limits, its relations, and its 
bearings. But, with minds in general, this is not the case. We 
see things in detail. But very few subjects can we grasp at 
once. We require time, thought, and the concentration of 
thought, to understand all the bearings, and therefore all the 
importance, of even one subject. How slowly individual minds 
and the public mind arrive at a full comprehension of any great 
question of reform! How difficult it is to interest men of vigor- 
ous thought, of large views, and even noble hearts, in those 
subjects on which they have meditated but little! But other 
minds, of less scope and less activity, are deeply and enthusias- 
tically engaged in those subjects. And why? Simply because 
thought has measured their magnitudes, fathomed their depths, 
estimated their import, and called forth an interest proportioned 
to their importance. And whatever may have been the mental 
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force of these men, they have been the Prophets and Baptists of 
the world, who have awakened the attention of others. A great 
thought has filled their own minds, and it has given them inspi- 
ration and power. An idea, a single idea it may be, has absorbed 
every thought; and they have been its messengers. And it is 
thus, we conceive, that God works in society and the world. To 
each man he gives his work. ‘To one a painting; to one a 
church ; to another a ship; and to a fourth an idea, —a reform, 
a gospel. The work of the world is divided into branches; 
and for all, and for the whole soul, there is sufficient employment. 
Some we want to work for the widow and the orphan, — some for 
the idiot and insane. A Tuckerman we want for the poor, a 
Howard and a Dix for the prisoner, a Wilberforce and a Clark- 
son for the cause of freedom, a Worcester and a Burritt for the 
interests of peace, and a host for the success of temperance. 
The church has never done the work of the world as a whole. 
It has to be taken up by detail and by individual laborers. 

But the individuals alluded to may be called ‘‘men of one 
idea.”’ So they are, in one sense, and so we want them to be. 
We want men of life, enthusiasm, and power, who have a thought 
within themselves which is vital, and can make itself felt in word 
and lovk and action; who know whereof they speak, and have a 
definite purpose at which they aim. He who is everything is 
nothing; and he who aims to do every thing will accomplish but 
little. It is the man who does one thing that is terrible. ‘This 
is the man of force and of work. If we want a pin made, it 
passes through the hands of men ‘‘ who do one thing;”’ and, if 
we want the world reformed, we must have men who will do one 
thing. 

‘¢ And the intense concentration of thought, feeling, purpose, 
energy, upon a large and worthy object in the one adopted 
sphere, which is implied in this doing one thing, and but one 
thing, is one of the sublimest of spectacles.” . . . “The man 
who chooses a great and good object, and adheres to it in the 
face of obstacles, ridicule, reproach, suffering, death, is a hero, 
though no pomp of applauding crowds may celebrate his praise, 
and no poet embalm his memory in immortal epic. His influence 
upon the world will not be unfelt; his triumph will prepare the 
way for other victories, and enter into the volume of those far- 
off and secret powers which are moulding the world unseen, and 
working out the grand designs of Providence.’ R. H. 
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MOTIVE-POWERS. 
A SERMON, BY REV. G Ae BARTOL 


Col. iii. 8, 12: ** But now put off all these, — anger, wrath, malice, blasphemy ; and put on 
kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long-suffering.” 


THE public mind has lately been startled by a new and strange 
phenomenon. A noble ship, propelled neither by the wind nor 
the fiercer urgency of steam, but by breathing, under a quiet 
warmth, through iron lungs, with no noisy clang or black whirl- 
ing column of cloud behind, passed swiftly yet smoothly down 
the harbor of the chief commercial city of this American conti- 
nent; and with a happy company, amid the plaudits of thousands 
of spectators, made her way bravely on to the sea. It seems 
that, by inventive genius and patient experiment through a quar- 
ter of a century, a new motive-power had been discovered, and so 
far perfected as to produce this beautiful and marvellous result. 
My reference, even in this place, to a fact of such a nature may 
not be impertinent; for the illustrations of the pulpit should be 
drawn from familiar events, and the providence of God cited to 
expound his word. In the present case, this may be done with 
peculiar appropriateness ; for it is remarkable that, both in the 
material and the spiritual world, in man’s outward art and labor 
and in his living soul alike, the great question is of the motive 
to action, what is best to be impelled by, — whether the old mo- 
tives, by which in time past we have been directed and governed, 
or whether some improvement can be made upon them, and new 
energies called in for finer modes of progress to grander issues. 
As respects the material world, the advancing science of mankind 
appears to decide for a superior agency, having certain advantages 
above those heretofore employed, to transport the burdens and 
carry on the business of the race. It looks as if on the point of 
declaring in particular, that the chosen and boasted agency of 
steam, which has now for the last century and a half been grow- 
ing into use, and has wrought such wonders, transforming the 
face of the earth, and hiding with a new world the original 
features of the old, shall in part at least be superseded by one 
having signal claims over it. The knell on the clock of time 


seems to have struck with a sentence of blessed doom, to be 
vol. X. 15 
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executed gradually indeed, but widely by and by, that this hot 
and hissing pent-up vapor, which has with its outburst darkened 
the sky of every land, and curled its wreath along the coasts and 
river-banks and internal highways of every civilized and mari- 
time nation; which has pierced into ancient solitudes with the 
alarming blast that brought trade and society and comfort in its 
train; and yet, while dispensing such incalculable bounties, has 
mixed with them horrible mischiefs and pangs, like some heathen 
deity, demanding copious supplies of victims for a daily sacrifice 
on its altar, often rushing out with a scalding fury on its fa- 
miliars, like a madman bursting asunder its chains and fetters, 
and falling with deadly wrath on whomsoever it met, leaving the 
scattered limbs of many a noble prey of human life to quiver on 
the ground, murderously dyeing many a transparent stream and 
tossing billow with blood, and adding to the sepulchres, wherein 
we lay our kindred dust, the weltering world of waters for one 
huge grave, — that this potent, yet spiteful element, whose smoke 
has not seldom been literally the smoke of torrent, shall give 
place to another force of nature as able to serve and bless, but 
free from all propensity to harm, over which no tears shall be 
shed, from which no suffering shall be felt, and to which no 
holocaust of human beings shall be offered up. 

It is not my business to cast the horoscope and trace the conse- 
quences of this new-born discovery. But it is my business to 
inquire, whether, to this vast just commencing external change, 
nothing can be made to correspond in the human heart? May 
there not be alteration and improvement, too, in the moral mo- 
tives, acting and driving from the centre there? May not the 
old motives, that have so greatly swayed human nature from ages 
past hitherto, give place to new and better ones? For those 
flaming passions which, increasing their power by their confine- 
ment, have, under restraints of policy and selfish aims, done so 
much of the work of the world, yet have broken out with raging 
and terror in so many public and private scenes; which have 
caused the heavy rolling cannon to plough the world for its har- 
vests, and the gleaming sword to reap instead of the husband- 
man’s sickle; which have put the oppression of slavish toil for 
the free and happy sweat of industry; which have wasted man’s 
existence and joy, while subduing the globe he inhabits; stimu- 
lating its productions by watering it with gore, — for these may 
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not the gentler and kindly breathing affections rise, and prove 
equal to conducting the affairs of our sublunary abode, without 
exposing it to earthquakes of war and the jars of screaming 
discord that have made havoc of its peace, wrecked its order, and 
swallowed up its comfort? This is the very question, as I sup- 
pose, which Jesus Christ came into the world to settle for the 
spirit of man; and to which Paul the apostle gives the Christian 
affirmative reply in our text, as he calls his converts to this very 
‘shifting and exchange of motives, —for the old anger, wrath, 
malice, and blasphemy, in which he tells them they had formerly 
walked and lived, to put the new kindness, humbleness, meekness, 
and long-suffering which the Son of God had exemplified and 
enjoined. 

New motive-powers indeed! in that inner sphere of being, to 
which the outer sphere is but a passing shadow ;_ powers altogether 
loftier than those ancient ones which have generally prevailed to 
push on the moral world; and though powers, like the air-breath- 
ing engine, more tranquil and modest, yet promising, when fairly 
and fully, like bands in gear, at work, to be as efficient for keep- 
ing all in motion as ever were the stormy and explosive elements 
of the soul. I love to mark and follow this beautiful analogy ; 
for the air which is to speed future vessels along our streams, and 
across the gulfs and currents of heaving oceans, is the selected 
scripture emblem of the Holy Spirit of God. So the kind 
affections that, we hope in Christ, will hereafter increasingly with 
their breath move the human mind, are a real inspiration from 
the Most High. ‘The fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance.” These soft emanations from the Infinite Mind are the most 
potent agencies that can touch the soul, or work upon the world. 
They carry along with them a divine energy to renew the life 
and transfigure the deeds of men. ‘They alone can move the 
generations on in ever-rising steps towards perfection, to virtuous 
happiness on earth, and fulfilled glory in heaven. Go on! ye 
friends of peace and lovers of concord, ye advocates of temper- 
ance and preachers of liberty, champions of purity and practisers 
of all kindness and good-will,—go on! God himself, in the 
resistless strength which is his own vital, creative, ever-impelling 
nature, is your sustainer and guide. The soldier and the aven- 
ger, the task-master and executioner, may have had their office 
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as representing the sad forces needed to urge humanity from the 
low places into which, like a traveller among snowy Alpine ra- 
vines, it has fallen stupefied and half dead; or to extricate it from 
the entanglements and cut the bonds in which, by malign plotting 
of its foes, it has been bound. ‘The adversary, scourge of God, 
has indeed cried for room, and may yet linger in the corners 
of the nations. Evil must cast its shadow, disease have its poi- 
sonous antidote, and the secret inflammations of the human breast 
break out into putrifying sores from the sole of the foot even 
unto the head. But whatsoever severe functions, deep surgery, 
and sharp methods of treatment, the wounds and bruises of our 
poor, long-sickened nature may have required, or whatsoever 
inspiration or retribution of God may, in the clay vessels and 
earthly soul of our humanity, have inevitably taken shapes of 
deformity, and shot forth in lightnings of wrath; now, says our 
religion, now is the time for nobler agents and better remedies. 
Now is the day for the missionary of truth and the herald of 
salvation, for the proclaimer of amity and the silver trumpet of 
a coming millennium. 

Thus it is no fanciful comparison which I suggest to entertain 
the hour, but the most practical and pressing of questions. We 
all feel that the inquiry respecting motives is fundamental, and 
penetrates to the quick and core of our minds. We ask anxiously 
of the motives by which, in any particular behavior, a man was 
influenced. We consider it dangerous and extreme ground, to be 
taken with the utmost caution and only under constraint of irre- 
sistible proof, when we presume to pass unfavorably upon any- 
body’s motives. Even while disapproving the deeds of others, 
it is our common proverb that we venture not to judge their 
motives, evidently because we are aware of the sweeping fatality 
of such arbitrament, and know that bad motives are the very 
poison and damnation of the character. In our own procedure 
among our fellow-creatures, we are anxious for nothing so much 
as to plead, and have it granted, that, with however unfortunate 
event or mistaken means, we have been governed by right mo- 
tives. Our motives were good, we say, as a clean and conclusive 
rejoinder to all censure and criticism. But what have been our 
motives? and what are they? and what are good motives? For, 
though courtesy may disclaim a decision upon those of others, or 
carelessness omit any inspection of our own, the actual motive in 
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any case is the unsound or healthy point of supreme concern. 
If the capricious breeze, if the tugging oar, if the seething, 
perilous steam, hiding its weapon under its cloak, or piercing 
with its sharp warning our ear, be not the best motor for the 
vessel; but a regular breathing of the air blends with most 
felicity the two desirable points of security and speed; then may 
we not conclude, that not accidental circumstance, not ambitious 
self-will, and not vehement, uncontrollable passion, but pure, 
calm, victorious affection for God and man, is the best motive for 
our furtherance on this voyage of time and this pilgrimage of 
life, — will carry us safest through the land of our sojourning, 
along the river of our days, into the mysterious, looming sea of 
eternity? One thing is certain, that this is the great motive of 
our religion, the motive of our Master, the motive he prescribed 
to his first disciples, the motive which reason endorses while faith 
decrees, the motive for us to adopt, — or the very fleet that shall 
soon skim on airy wings across the surge will outstrip our 
morality, the skill of the hand dart ahead of the virtue of the 
soul, and the forward intellect of man shame the lagging spirit 
of humanity. 

Are there any who distrust the sufficiency of these milder 
motives which the gospel would bring in ?— who believe that the 
necessity of the old agencies, of ambition and avarice, of pride, 
hate and tyranny, of scorn, envy and jealousy, is not yet spent ; 
and that any idea of removing them for other forces is a vision- 
ary dream, and must prove but an attempt of vanity? I will 
not now repel this scepticism on that high, impregnable ground 
of absolute principle, where the unbelievers will not come to cope 
with us. But, still tracing my parallel, I may intimate, that 
just so they said about the new locomotive power. They had no 
faith in it. It was a merely visionary thing. Men laughed at it, 
and predicted it would prove an utter failure. It was impossible 
to make sucha thing succeed. But when his great ship, with 
rapid stroke of its revolving arms, swam down the harbor, the 
patient and trustful inventor, so long and modestly in his silent 
experiments toiling almost unknown, might have said to the 
infidels, as Galileo did when inquisitorial Rome rejected his 
astronomical discovery, and tried, by some rather tough and, 
alas for his fears, too convincing arguments, to prove to hit that 


the earth was stationary, — But it moves ! 
VOL. X. 15* 
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So, we have God’s word for it, will the prosperity of our 
human life go on under the good and generous affections, which 
our Lord would stir in us, better than under the excited passions 
he teaches us to discard. These passions, as they have their 
origin in our nature, so they have had, no doubt, their provi- 
dential work in the history of our race. Though we may not, 
with our poor blame, blot the influence which, under a divine 
ordination, they have exerted during all the rough and unripe 
times of human childhood, in the emergencies which there were 
at first no lofty ideas and no perfect dispensation from above to 
meet; yet the revelation which has brought the true immor- 
tal life to light declares it the divine will that these rude 
and coarse passions of our nature, having served their turn 
and done their provisional and temporary office, should now be 
checked, or lose their wildness, and be transfigured into sublime 
and beautiful affections, which shall not retard us terrestrial 
travellers in our course, but securely point all our travelling 
heavenward, —nor withdraw or shut out any present benedic- 
tion or joy, because they run into the kindling dawn of future 
blessedness and glory. As recently to a valued friend, who now 
hears me, I maintained that a certain degree of what we call 
spirit and will in a child was not to be regretted as a fountain 
of energy and material of character, the reply was, But can any 
one be too amiable? And I must confess before God a bounden 
belief in the strength of disinterested kindness above all resent- 
ment and all revenge. 

But, say the objectors to the new motive-power of mechanic 
genius that begins to make its thrill felt on the watery abyss and 
in the deep of the human breast, it is in vain, after all, because 
with it we cannot go so fast as with the other power before. 
Ay! the first, indispensable condition of all improvement with 
us Anglo-Saxons, and especially American Anglo-Saxons, is to 
go faster than we did. We have distanced the beasts of the for- 
est already, and we must rival the birds. So, I am aware, the 
very same objection may be made to the more genial moral senti- 
ment which Christianity would introduce to promote the welfare 
of the soul. This meek, tame energy, that is not easily pro- 
voked; that forgives injury; that takes an insult with lowliness, 
and endures a wrong with meekness; that suffers itself to be 
defrauded, and resists not evil, — men do not quite believe in it! 
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It will not do to hold up the interests and move forward the 
substantial concerns of the world. We must have back or adhere 
to, — for they have never yet been dismissed, — the old passions 
for that. Well, then, let us be content to go a little slower, if so 
fires of vengeance may die. Better, I should say, though it is 
against our Jehu-like eagerness, have gone a little slower on river 
or sea with our ships, than have had them crippled or cast away 
by our haste, whelming life and treasure in the ghastly caverns 
that give not back. And better arrive at our legitimate moral 
ends and vindicate our honest claims, I should say, nay, the 
Spirit of God says, less summarily, than be quick at the risk of 
collision and the expense of angry quarrel and mutual woe. 
Better tread in the way God appoints, in life-long pursuit, with 
his beatitude and his Son’s steps for our feet, than attain all 
worldly objects by momentary sally and with violent grasp. 
However, it is not strange that, upon this problem of the most 
preferable principle and method of motion, the mind of our time 
should be specially busy; and that how to go forward, with our- 
selves and our goods and our words, from one place to another, 
should be the great inquiry. For all dealing and intercourse, all 
private accumulation and international understanding, depend 
upon this one thing. Accordingly, half the thought and labor 


and expenditure of the world is just to get along. So, over 
level plain and amid the boiling waves, with the rail and the keel, 


“Tramp, tramp along the land, 
Splash, splash across the sea,” — 


and so through the air, under ground, along the hollow bottom of 
the sea, with the wire, in act or thought we go; while anticipa- 
tion is stretching its lines of speedier communication for news 
and merchandise to our farthest Pacific coast, to span the space 
in days, instead of doubling the tempestuous Cape after weary 
months; and already, from every part of the land, come hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of orders for this curious novelty of genius 
to which, as the last propeller, I have referred; and discussion, 
examination, is everywhere proceeding as to its merits and use. 
Brethren, shall we have no anxiety, then, about the motions of 
our spirits? Shall we care not how our souls get along to their 
ends, nor heed the commission we are divinely charged with to 
examine ourselves that we may see what are the ruling principles 
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in us, while scrutinizing so curiously every mode and process 
without? Verily, let me tell you, — yea, I am set here to tell 
you, — that the motions of your spirits are, of all motions, the 
most important to which you can attend. They concern your 
true weal more than all beside, to whatever pitch of speed and 
splendor brought. They will continue when all these other 
revolutions and further movements, that we are so busily institut- 
ing and maturing, shall have finally stopped. If they continue 
under just impulses, while all earthly wealth and power and honor 
pass away as a dream, they will continue with everlasting life and 
joy. 

The Almighty’s own course is the law even for our mortal way. 
And above all the little triumphs of man’s device, roll in grander 
wheels, with eternal magnificence and inconceivably transcendent 
rapidity, the noiseless works, the vast worlds, of the Creator, God. 
To their silent career all our activity is but vain show and a cloud 
of dust, sinking to the ground. What are the motives that impel 
them in their majestic, unceasing advance? What are those 
strongest yet gentlest energies in the universe that lift and fix the 
imponderable orbs in their shining rotations and endless ascensions 
through infinity? No anger, no wrath, no malice, nothing but 
the immense love and purity and patience of the Most High, — 
the very dispositions he exercises towards us, the very disposi- 
tions which, by supernatural messages and inward influences, he 
requires us to exercise towards one another; the dispositions and 
motives in exercising which alone we are like him, and attain to 
the best and safest progress now, and for ever, of our immortal 
minds. 

Yet one more point let me touch in this analogy of the motive- 
powers of matter and spirit. When a new agency, with new ma- 
chinery and the primary sort of apparatus, always in a measure 
tentative and inferior to the possibility, which human wit has been 
able to furnish for it to work with, is first set in motion, it may 
be expected to proceed at a somewhat moderate, if not obstructed, 
pace. So was it with the agency of steam. ‘The rate of speed 
prophesied and expected for that was at the commencement not 
very great: the rate actually accomplished was, for a considera- 
ble time, far from being extraordinary or unprecedented in other 
kinds of progress; and the practicable benefits of the invention 
for travel or transportation, in the minds and hopes of men, pro- 
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portionably slight. But at length it put on its wings, and, instead 
of walking or running, flew so as to hide or confuse the objects 
passed, and almost to stop the breath of those unaccustomed to 
be borne on its way. So the wise men, with their mathematic 
skill, judged that the air-engine could compass only a very dull 
voyage. It might, they said, make a few faint strokes; but that 
was all. Yet already it has attained no inconsiderable velocity, 
has faced the driving gale and blinding storm, and, making head- 
way day and night, has, with noble and unperturbed performance, 
reached a distant port. What further rapidity it shall gain when, 
by additional discovery, attached to better instrumentalities, it 
might be hazardous to guess. But no doubt the improvement 
which has followed upon the crude beginning of other inventions 
is destined also to the successive stages and mechanical tools of 
its trial, till it shall at length attain unto all that can reasonably 
be desired. 

Thus is it with the new motive-power of the gospel of Christ. 
As at first applied, with the imperfect ways and means for its 
transmission supplied in this disordered world, the effect may 
appear slow and small. But when, instead of a disjointed and 
half-crazy apparatus for its action, we shall come to offer springs 
and channels as open and elastic as its own nature, every thing in 
the world will leap forward in a course of fresh amelioration. 
Electricity sparkles and strikes, and shows all its marvellous 
capacities, when rightly fitted with the wakeners and conductors 
of its stream. So the love of God and the love of man will flow 
abundant, swift and mighty, to renew and bless the earth, when 
suitably joined to the links of the chain through which they must 
pass. When individual professors, moral reformers, private fami- 
lies, particular churches, benevolent associations, and all religious 
institutions, are ordered by and adapted to them, they will extend 
their power without bound. They will leave all other agencies 
and motives behind, while they condemn them as unworthy, and 
show their own triumphs in a regenerated race. All material 
connections and conveyances will be but signs and subserviences 
of their universal swiftness, constancy, and strength. 

IT have in this discourse employed a particular illustration of 
a great Christian principle. I need not say that the principle 
depends not for its truth on any felicity found in the illustration, 
but rests on absolute grounds of reason and divine revelation ; 
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though an illustration may make what has a for ever equal intrin- 
sic strength more vivid and affecting to the human heart. But 
while the word of God, written on paper or spoken to the soul, 
can neither take permanent wings nor be burdened with clogs 
from the contingent success or failure of any human invention, 
the general analogy between what is mighty in the powers of 
nature and of spirit remains clear and untouched. The poten- 
tial forces of the material. world are not those that appear in the 
most noisy and showy form. The Lord is not in the great wind 
that rends the mountains and breaks the rocks; nor in the out- 
bursting earthquake that follows the tempest; nor in the blazing 
fire, with the palpable terror of its mystery and fierce threat of its 
roar, —— so much as in the still small voice of those milder unseen 
agencies that the senses take no note of, but which pervade the 
heavens and the earth, to balance and enliven, renew and per- 
petuate all, creating the glory of successive seasons, and sustain- 
ing the choral movement of that celestial song the ears of the 
angels hear. So, in the moral universe, it is no whirlwind of 
passion, no earthquake of sudden revolution, though for the 
moment it may sound like the crack of doom; and no hot, 
devouring flame of human rage; but the still small voice of 
truth and sanctity and love, breathing from above through the 
human soul, that can lead the state and society of man to nobler 
issues of life, and make the new heavens and new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. If the cause of freedom can be suffered 
to move on in the path of order; if bondman and lord together 
can be emancipated without conflict into the law of liberty ; if, on 
the opening ways of a Christian commerce, nations can gradually 
without carnage rise out of ancient despotisms to the level of 
human rights; if the hand of industry can so prevail over the face 
of the earth, as for its work to require every spear to be beaten 
into a pruning-hook ; if peace, with her smooth pressure, can 
draw, rather than the blasts of war shatter, the bolts of Japanese 
seclusion ; and private men, to settle their differences, ascend by 
successive steps from the arbitrament of brute strength and above 
the strife of tongues to abide by the higher statutes of God, — 
then, in this ceasing at once of the smoke of battle, of the 
sharpness of litigation and all the polemics of words, Satan will 
be bound, the old motives will come to their downfall, and the 
new ones, in a divine reign, find their glorious instauration. _ 
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It is certainly the grandest idea of reason, and the highest 
thought of prophecy, that the most effectual moving powers of 
individuals, societies, and nations, shall finally prove to be, not 
fierce, but gentle agencies. The fiery passions have justified 
themselves on the ground of their necessity to crush pre-existing 
evil, and execute righteousness against the haughty sinners that 
would tremble at nothing less terrible than an army with banners. 
They have put their vindication on the plea that it was needful to 
scorn baseness, fit to assault wickedness, and well to be angry 
with fraud. They have artfully alleged, that by themselves 
alone, and.no other ministers, could such cases be met; and have 
plausibly asserted that for this very work they were planted in 
the human soul, so that indignation might nerve the arm of 
public justice, a holy wrath refresh the memory of grievous 
wrong, and just resentment spur the lagging hand to salutary 
discipline. They have suborned philosophy for their witness, and 
employed skilful advocates from the academy to maintain their 
cause. They have intimated that the amiable affections were too 
weak for the business requisite to be done. But, in a deeper 
wisdom, Christianity has, for the motives she enjoins, her ample 
defence. If any are tame and feeble, it is not love, but debi- 
lity of will, faintness of feeling, apathy or coldness, that makes 
them so. Love, in its highest form of a divine inspiration, love 
kindled at sight of the divine glory, or eager to accomplish hu- 
man good, is the strongest of all things. Thus the development 
of a new order and style of forces in the material world to answer 
to these supreme ones in the spiritual, as a visible expression of 
eternal truth, quickens every religious and philanthropic pulsa- 
tion of the heart. Some of the most active and efficient energies 
drawn from the vast circulations of nature, redeemed from the 
great theatre of the world to play a part also on the lesser stage 
of human utility, are soft and noiseless in their operation. Many 
of the mightiest chemical forces, — the magnetic stream coiling 
through fine wires to lift tremendous weights; the smooth gal- 
vanic current impressing metallic layers as all the hammers in 
the world could not beat them, with a delicacy that no pencil 
could match ; and the hydrostatic pressure, making the element 
which our rhetoric uses as a symbol for weakness, irresistible in 
its strength, — all seem to declare that the tenderest and most 
silent forces are the greatest, and that all nature finds her 
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expressive token in that one cunning instrument of her work- 
manship, — the elephant’s trunk, which one moment can caress a 
child, and the next uproot a tree of the forest. It is a glorious 
dream, that all men and nations of men shall at last be informed 
and drawn together by like moral forces, till they act upon 
each other for mutual advantage, with energy at once so vast 
and kindly, that it shall seem a loan borrowed from the very 
omnipotence of God. This dream lacks not its interpretation, 
nor shall fail of its fulfilment. Then shall come to pass the 
saying that was written in my text. What the heart of man, 
the word of heaven, and the voice of science, conspire to affirm, 
is recorded in the decrees of the Almighty. Though storms still 
hang on this sublunary horizon, and the globe that was so long 
struggling out of chaos has doubtless convulsions yet to endure; 
yet the peoples that occupy it seem, by various improvements and 
approximations, preparing to end ancient misunderstanding, and 
overmaster inveterate discord. Art and commerce and religion, 
as beneficent deities, shall wrestle down the demons of hate and 
ugliness and strangeness. Let the invention I have taken 
note of stand fora sign. The trophy of a Swede, set up in his 
adopted American land, greeted with the voice of praise from the 
heart of a kindred discoverer, one of the foremost representatives 
of knowledge in France, while serving its beautiful office on the 
sea, may be, too, a figure better than any old astrology in the 
political sky, to predict fates in the onward existence of all 
human tribes and tongues and families, — foreshadowing days 
yet to come in every zone, succeeding upon the bloody history 
of the race, when the Father in heaven shall look down and see 
only brethren below, dwelling together in amity upon his foot- 
stdol. The vision shall not be void. The scheme in which, as in 
an animated diagram, the prophet drew human nature, shall be 
no fable. Asia shall be revisited, Ethiopia stretch out her fet- 
tered hands to God, and all again be garden. ‘‘ The wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard lie down with the kid. 
They shall not hurt or destroy in all my holy mountain; for the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea.” 

If any will still maintain that a vehement and raging zeal, like 
the hot and hissing vapor which salutes our ears, is necessary to 
move on against selfish opposition one or another holy cause ; that 
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scalding contempt alone can rouse society from the inertia and 
dead weight with which it hangs on the wheels of reform, and 
resists human progress; and that bitterness and rage against 
iniquity are a good sacrifice on God’s altar, though wrong when 
flaming for the defence of evil customs, —I can only say, in fine, 
the issue thus made is with all true religion, and specially with 
the Christian spirit. It must not, indeed, be a very thin and small 
voice, but a voice of power, in which we cry out upon gross and 
monstrous transgression. But there is a great difference between 
being personally passionate and morally impassioned. He must be 
a very holy man who is capable of a holy indignation. It is one 
thing to be inspired to noble words and mighty deeds by our love 
of God and his creatures, and another to be urged to railing by 
dislike of those who dissent from us in opinion. The controversial 
philanthropy of our time furnishes too many sad illustrations 
how weak in all its ranks is anger, enlisted for any worthy object. 
As, on the field of battle, the same arrows that were shot against 
the enemy have not seldom been launched back, so is it with the 
sharp and poisoned darts of wordy strife. The foe can throw them 
again. Besides, alas! these arms, meant for a common adversary, 
are thrust for the mutual wounding of sworn and familiar friends ! 
The only weapons that can never be thus resumed, and used over 
again in the service of iniquity, or turned towards a brother’s 
breast, are truth and the Christian spirit. Above every other 
standard, the Christian spirit upholds itself for the universal judge. 
It is the ultimate law. Scorn and hate can be eloquent in a cer- 
tain style of eloquence, and able, according to the architecture of 
ruin, in a particular kind of effects. ‘Truth and love alone are 
builders. The kindness and meekness, which Christ acted and 
instituted, are the highest motive-powers. The gospel is at once 
man’s way of going and his goal. 





DANTE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND.* 


Was’r through Heaven’s gleaming gate, 
Or through thine, O Florence fair! 
That there came a band so merry, 
In the clear Spring-morning air ? 


Children, beautiful as angels, 
To the vale of roses throng, 

Richly decked with blooming garlands 
For the festal dance and song. 


Underneath a laurel’s shadow 
Dante stood, a nine years’ child; 

And the loveliest of the maidens, 
At his side, his angel, smiled. 


Rustled not the laurel branches, 
Shaken by the breeze of Spring ? 
So, in the young heart of Dante, 
Love’s breath stirred each trembling string. 


At that very hour, within him, 
Forth the poet’s fountain sprung: 

In Love’s early inspiration, 
Sonnets, canzonets, he sung. 


* This poem of Uhland has become somewhat familiar since Mr. Scherb 
quoted it in one of his lectures. No translation can give a just idea of it, 
and the German poem itself is not equal to those passages in Dante which 
suggested it. The early love of Dante for Beatrice is well known, and how 
faithfully he cherished her memory after her death every part of this great 
poem shows. There can be few things finer than those cantos of the “ Para- 
dise” where he meets the spirit of Beatrice, and is conducted by her through 
the splendors of Heaven. With what sublime tenderness and humility he 
records their meeting! As she came forth, he says, ‘The power of ancient 
love was strong within me,” and through love he was made worthy to see 
the beatitude of Heaven. But ever as they went, 


“Beatrice upward gazed, and I on her ;” 


for mortal eyes were not able to bear the brightness of the celestial day. 
The reader is referred to the second canto of Paradise, in Dante’s “‘ Divine 
Comedy.” 
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When again his angel met him, 
Grown to lovelier maidenhood, 

Like a tree that rains down blossoms, 
Even now his poesy stood. 


Through thy gate, O Florence fair ! 
Thronging crowds came forth again; 
Slowly, slowly, sadly moving 
To the dirge’s mournful strain. 


Gloomy pall! with white cross bordered, 
Under thee Beatrice lies! 

All too early plucked, fair blossom! 
Did’st thou fade from mortal eyes. 


Dante, in his chamber sitting, 
In the twilight all alone, 

Hid his face, as through the distance 
Pealed the heavy bell’s slow tone. 


In the forest walked the poet, 
Where the darkest shadows fell ; 

Henceforth sung his song as sadly 
As the far-off passing bell. 


Yet among the dreariest deserts, 
Where in hopeless grief he went, 
Stood a messenger beside him, 
Whom his vanished love had sent, — 


Sent, with faithful hand to lead him 
Through Hell’s deepest gulfs and worst, 
Where his earthly grief stood silent 
At the woes of the accursed. 


From these dark ways soon the blessed 
Light of Heaven met his eyes ; 

As he came, she came to meet him 
Through the gates of Paradise. 


High and higher soared the lovers 
Through the splendor of the skies: 

She, to Heaven’s Sun uplooking, 
With her clear, undazzled eyes ; 
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He, with level glances gazing 
On her face divinely bright, 
Where he saw the pure reflected 
Glory of the Eternal Light. 


And all this has he embodied 
In immortal, godlike song, 

With such fiery strokes as Heaven’s 
Lightning writes the crags upon. 


Yes! with right to this great Singer 
Shall the godlike name be given; 

For the earthly love of Dante 
Purified itself for heaven! 


THE VACANT CHAIR. 


“ There is no flock, however watched or tended, 
But one dead tamb is there: 
There is no household, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair!” LonerE.iow. 


Not many weeks since, our hearts were saddened and our sym- 
pathies called forth by the sudden and melancholy bereavement 
of one who has just been elected to the highest office in the 
nation’s gift. We have felt how utterly inadequate are all 
earthly honors to comfort and sustain him in this hour of afflic- 
tion. Before the crushing weight of such a sorrow, — 


“ The glare of earthly pomp 
Fades like a meteor in a star-lit sky, 
And the loud peal of honor’s clarion-trump 
Is passed unheeded by.” 


The ties of earthly affection, to which every year but added 
some new strength, have been snapped violently asunder. Death 
has entered the household, and henceforth there will be ‘one 
vacant chair”’ to awaken recollections painful in themselves, but 
soothed and mitigated by the hope of a future meeting which no 
separation can sadden. The grave closes over all, but not for 
aver. The ties that are broken here shall be reunited hereafter, 
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and the households which are parted on earth shall form an, un- 
broken circle around the throne of God. 

There is a peculiar sadness attending the death of children. 
When the aged die, we feel that there is a certain fitness about it, 
which softens and assuages our grief. The toils and trials of a 
long life have visited them, and they need repose. The compa- 
nions of their youth, their associates in middle age, have one by 
one bidden them farewell, and left them to continue their pilgrim- 
age alone. A new generation has sprung up around them, and 
strange forms meet them in place of the old familiar faces that 
used to smile upon them. Why should they linger? To them 
death comes not as an enemy, but as a friend. The middle-aged 
die. The bright visions of childhood have faded away before the 
stern realities of life. Disappointment has visited them, and 
care has taken up its abode in their hearts. They have already 
begun to think of the grave as a refuge from the troubles and 
sorrows of this life. But with children springing up in our 
dwellings and filling them with cheerfulness and beauty, as the 
flowers of summer lend grace and beauty to the fields, it is hard 
to associate the idea of death. The bounding step and the smil- 
ing face, on which care has yet left no impress, speak to us of 
life, and of life only. Yet how often are we reminded, that — 


“The joyous step and merry laughing eye, 
And the pure radiance of the sunny brow, 
Are things of earth, to die” ? 


The blossoms which in all their fragrant beauty bow down the 
branches of the trees in spring, are not all permitted to ripen. 
The winds blow through the branches, the frail stem which bound 
them to life is severed, and they are scattered on the ground. 
We are told that this is better for those that remain, — that, if all 
were suffered to ripen, the fruit would deteriorate in quality, and 
not attain so large a size. 

Can we not discern a certain analogy in the death of children 
to this manifestation of outward nature? In the Providence 
which snatches from our midst the objects of our love, can we 
not discover an admonition not to place too high a value on 
perishable things? Every tie which is broken upon earth binds 
us more closely to heaven. The memory of those who have gone 
before, and the hope of again meeting them, disarm death of its 
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terrors, and prepare us to welcome it with joy. Viewed in this 
light, the death of children becomes to us not a severe depriva- 
tion for which we can find no consolation, but a lesson fraught 
with solemn meaning, one of the cords wherewith our heavenly 
Father is striving to draw us to himself. 

The vacant chair! How eloquently it speaks to us of the 
departed! How does it recall to us the active form and the 
happy face that once moved through our dwelling like “‘a thing 
of light,” gladdening us with its sportive gayety, and irradiating 
with the sunlight of its existence the dull path of our common 
life! How does it call up before us, in all the freshness of our 
first grief, the memory of our loss,--when the sun seemed 
stricken from our sky, and the ways of Providence seemed harsh 
and discordant to our hearts, burdened with the weight of a first 
sorrow! But our sorrow becomes less poignant, and time softens 
the intensity of our grief. We remember, what at first we had 
well-nigh forgotten, that our loss is but for a time; and the Vacant 
Chair becomes to us not only a memento of grief, but an earnest 
of joy. H. A., JUN. 


* BRANCHES AND GARMENTS.” 


“‘ BRANCHES AND GARMENTS: Two Modes of Honoring Christ. A Sermon, 
preached by Hasprovck Davis, Minister of the Congregational Church, 
Watertown, Mass. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1853.” 


In the village of Watertown, and in the parish of Mr. Davis, lives 
Farmer Pritchard; an honest man, with a habit of looking at 
things in his own way, and devout. As he rides home from the 
service, on Sunday noon, with his dutiful and religious wife, after 
hearing this sermon, they talk together of the preaching. But 
first they speak of something higher than any preaching. 

“‘ Well, wife, we have had the privilege of praising God again 
in his sanctuary. Let us be thankful for that.” 

“A blessed privilege! So it is. What would every week be 
without that ?” 

“But I have been thinking, too, —I couldn’t help it,” — Far- 
mer Pritchard said, with some hesitation, and a twitch at the cape 
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of his great coat, as if it cost him an effort to say it, — “ whether 
we should always have any meeting to go to, or any sanctuary to 
look up at on week-days and make us think of God, or any Sundays 
at all, or any hymn-books to sing from and teach the children out 
of, or any church to belong to, if our minister always preached as 
he did to-day, and some other days; and whether, if all the minis- 
ters preached so, anybody would have these things, or want to 
have them, or care any thing about them!” 

Mrs. Pritchard looked over the wheel of the wagon, and seemed 
doubtful how to answer her husband’s unusual emphasis. Some- 
thing in her responded loudly both to the energy and the sadness 
in his tone. She contented herself with charitably remarking, 
however, that it was “one of Parson Davis’s queer sermons ;”’ 
and she rather thought shé didn’t understand it. 

‘““But you did understand it, my dear! At least, you under- 
derstood all but a very few foggy passages, which the preacher 
didn’t understand himself, nor anybody else, because they did not’ 
mean any thing special. You understood enough to know, that, 
whereas he began with professing to show “ two ways of honoring 
Christ,” he ended off with adopting a third way ; —and that is, 
denying that Christ was the being he himself said he was, or knew 
who he was, or was above weaknesses and mistakes. Now, Sarah, 
you and I have understanding enough to know, that, while we 
both of us love and respect our minister very much indeed, charity 
does not require of us to call this honoring Christ, either in the 
way of ‘‘ Branches”’ or ‘‘ Garments,” or any other way.” 

The Farmer put the climax upon this decisive expression of 
himself, by an imperative word or two addressed to his horse. 
His kind-hearted companion, in suspense between the compliment 
to her intelligence and her parochial loyalty, fixed her eyes 
determinedly on the animal’s ears, as if she apprehended the crea- 
ture might possibly take in and report this high treason. After 
an awkward pause, during which both their minds seemed to be 
feeling round after some plausible apology for their excellent 
pastor, the Farmer broke out with a generalization. 

“IT tell you, wife, most of us are sinners. That is the case, at 
any rate, here in Watertown. Iam afraid many of us do not really 
think enough about the Lord Jesus Christ, nor love him enough, 
to care much whether he is honored in one way or another.” 

“‘ Didn’t Mr. Davis say, this morning, there is no such thing as 
a Mediator 1” 

“To be sure he did, And what does the Bible say ?” 
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* But, — but,””— Mrs. P. saw that she was vindicating her 
pastor’s consistency at the expense of something quite as valuable, 
— “Mr. Davis, you know, doesn’t, —that is, he thinks the 
Bible isn’t, —I mean, he don’t look at the Bible as you and 
I do.” 

‘“‘That’s true, my dear; I wishhe did. And I can’t help saying 
that so long as he thinks a great part of the Bible isn’t true, and 
a great deal more of it is immoral, and a great deal more foolish ; 
so long as he thinks Christ was sometimes mistaken and weak ; so 
long as he holds the views he does about religious forms, and sacred 
times and places; it puzzles me more and more to see how, with 
his high notions of truth and honor, he can feel it right to go on 
preaching in the old fashion, —to get ordained,— to go into a 
church and pulpit, —to preach on a Bible, — and to do all this 
just as those do who take the Bible for authority, and Christ for a 
Master and Redeemer, and the gospel as something particular. 
I know he believes something in all these; but so little that I 
should think it would make his conscience uneasy to use a pulpit, 
and pray with his hands on a Bible. I should think he would 
rather go round lecturing. There is a difference, wife. I wouldn’t 
hide under the old shelter, and then pick flaws in it. There is 
something ungrateful and mean in that. To be sure, I don’t 
profess any thing more than common sense. But that’s the way 
it strikes me.” 

‘“‘ Husband, don’t you believe, as you always have so far, that 
our minister, notwithstanding his new notions, is sincere ?”’ 

**T’ll tell you, Sarah, what I believe. I believe that a scholar 
is responsible for the habits of his mind, just as he is for the habits 
of his body. It is just as wrong for him to get into that state 
where he relishes doubt and denial better than faith, as it is to get 
into that state where he relishes brandy and opium better than 
water and beef. To be drunk with intellectual ambition is as 
wicked as to tumble into a gutter; because, if it is not so lowa 
vice, Sarah, it is one that does mischief on a larger scale, and 
among interests that are more sacred. Some of these young 
ministers have a fancy they must serve up something every Sun- 
day, that stings and shocks and astonishes. A very silly notion 
itis. It is none but poor, unbalanced heads that are astonished 
at it, or call it ‘smart preaching.’ There are some that only 
grieve, and keep silence; they cannot hear any friend, much less 
their Saviour, treated impertinently, without pain; they cannot 
suppose insults are meant; they hope the flippant flings will be 
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dropped out; that the inexperienced essayist will come to see 
what human hearts really are, and what the truth is, and what 
preaching is wanted,—the preaching of the clear, strong, old 
gospel; the preaching of repentance and Christ crucified; and 
so they will ‘ wait for the consolation of their Israel.’ And these 
are the really thinking or thoughtful people, —sober and clear- 
headed. 

** New, Sarah, these untrue notions are not. Little of a reader 
as I am, I have read enough to know that they have been broached, 
from time to time, by more learned and abler men than any that 
are holding them forth now, and refuted by men more learned and 
abler yet. They have broken out once in a while, for at least a 
century and a half, like the cholera. But they never satisfied, nor 
helped, nor comforted anybody ; and so they presently went out of 
sight again. And the next man that took them up, whether 
believing them to be new, in his ignorance, or trying to make 
others believe them so, in his dishonest ambition, has commonly 
found a multitude ready to take them in, —or be taken in by 
them. No objection to the gospel has been started in our day that 
was not started and answered before Thomas Paine and Theodore- 
Parker were born. 

‘“* By the way, wife, ever since Mr. Parker preached in our pulpit 
last summer, I have thought we were getting occasionally the echoes 
of his sermon. Now, for one, I am of opinion that a better model 
might be found, whether in style, spirit, or sound logic. But 
then, I am no critic. I hope it will not be till you and I are 
gone, that our minister will say, as Mr. Parker has said, that a 
snake shedding his scales is a better teacher of immortality than 
any Jesus of Nazareth. 

“Yes, yes: these men preach a great deal that is excellent. 
That is the best of it. And so do most ministers. Mr. Davis 
said to-day, that men ought to preach the “great reality of reli- 
gion.” I wonder if he was not brought up in Worcester. I 
wonder if all ministers, of all sorts, don’t preach the “ great reality 
of religion”! So Mr. Davis earnestly protests against formality, 
against subserviency to creeds, against worldliness, against pomp, 
against selfishness. Very good; very good indeed. I like that. 
I say amen with all my heart. But so do the ministers generally, 
that he exchanges with. What he and his sort teach in common 
with most preachers is quite true. But the peculiarities of their 
doctrine are the falsehoods of it. For one, 1 don’t partitularly 
rejoice over the delivery of common-place truth, however well 
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put, nine times, and a mischievous heresy that undoes it all, the 
tenth. , 

’ * Doubts and denials, Sarah, are a kind of infatuation. They 
betray the human mind into many odd tricks, into a great many 
blunders, and not a few sins. Mr. Davis, this morning, in the 
early part of his discourse, was shocked at the theory, that 
**God’s wrath was appeased by culling out of all humanity its 
fairest flower, and destroying its innocent life.” But, before he 
had done, he said that God is such a Being as would never change 
his laws to rescue the whole human race! Now, this last remark 
either means nothing at all, — which I am inclined to suppose, — 
or it represents God as a worse tyrant than any Calvinism ever 
did. Besides, Mr. Davis said, ‘A part of the Unitarian church 
are trying to recall the old ideas of theology, and to persuade us 
that God hates us.” Now, either he knows better than this, or he 
does not. If he does not, he knows less than any tolerably well- 
informed man in this community, If he does, he is guilty of a sin 
which is the exact opposite of telling the truth; and for a Chris- 
tian teacher, professing to venerate the truth, that, wife, is a very 
serious matter. It is notorious that the class of believers he evi- 
dently refers to are distinguished for their happy, confiding, affec- 
tionate views of God, as the Father and Sender of the Christ, and 
for the satisfaction those views give to the heart. But when we 
once begin to wrong the Holy Spirit, one of the retributions God 
sends is to leave us to run into absurdities that put us to open 
shame. Spite against benefactors is a kind of guilt that grows 
awfully. You know, after Dick Davenport quarrelled with his 
father, he used to invent all sorts of lies about him. 

“Mr. Davis actually professes to believe, Sarah, that a great 
part of the sins in the world now-a-days spring from an excessive 
reverence for the Bible! Now, what a ball of cobwebs a man 
must have got wound up in his brain, before he can look his 
fellows in the face, and talk such desperate nonsense as that! 
Suppose I should go down to the Spring Hotel to-night, and ask 
every man that comes in, if he does not think a great deal of the 
sin in the world comes from too much reverence for the Bible! 
Don’t you think they would take me to have gone crazy, wife ? 
There’s Talbot the drunkard, and Fleming the gambler, and 
Hobart, who lets all his senses run away with him, and Whitmore, 
who never finishes a sentence without an oath, — which of them 
is any Worse for the Bible? And then, over the way, there is pro- 
slavery Mr. Field, and purse-proud Esq. Symonds, and his vain, 
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selfish wife, and ill-natured Dr. Bent, — which of them, pray, have 
ever been suspected of getting their sins out of the Bible? Wife, 
we have some bad things going on in Watertown; but it does seem 
a piece of originality in our minister to have found out that an 
overmuch regard for the Scriptures is one of them. He complains 
of the Bible, as if it were responsible for David’s transgressions. 
Pray, who but the frank and fearless Bible ever told him that David 
transgressed? He undertakes to declare that Geology contradicts 
Revelation, and thereby shows himself to be sadly behind the 
scholarship of the times; for even I know better than that. A 
few years ago, some students, who would rather believe it than 
not, thought they had found a grand nest of difficulties in that 
quarter; but stronger men have quieted their chattering, knowing 
very well that the Bible defends no system of Geology whatever. 
He seems to think, if we would only put ourselves under the 
instruction of “ clear-eyed” Nature, and let the Bible alone, we 
should presently be saints. And yet, here nature has been stand- 
ing these thousands of years, —her clear eyes open to every tribe 
of savages on earth, as to us,—and even had the start of the 
Bible by a long time; but the race is still sadly out of the way, 
on his own showing; and those are guiltiest that have had na- 
tures most unmixed. This seems to convict mankind of a worse 
depravity than Calvin himself charged them with. 

‘“* Everybody must believe something, and say something posi- 
tive. So Mr. Davis falls back on belief in a God. He says he 
really believes in God. I hope he does. But it strikes me it 
would be at least one mark of that faith to believe God when he 
speaks. So he professes-to have a way of honoring Christ. I 
know of no simpler way of honoring Christ than to believe what 
he affirms of himself. Instead of that, Mr. Davis turns his face 
towards the Almighty, and says a Mediator and miracles are 
impossibilities. So, then, our Watertown divine has found out 
what is not “‘ possible with God.” Get rid of the Bible as autho- 
rity; then get rid of Christ as authority ; get rid of all historical 
revelations; and there will be a fair chance for every man to have 
just such a God as pleases him, and live just such a life as pleases 
him. In fact, every man can be his own God, and nobody will 
interfere, here or hereafter. A millennium for self-will and the 
passions ! 

“Well, well, my dear. It is a great misfortune when a young 
speaker, for want of the inexhaustible resources of a true gospel- 
faith, preaches out, and then feels round in the regions of negation 
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and nonsense for some original matter, pulling up only some 
musty, cast-off ‘“‘garments”’ of dead unbelief, after all. A sad, 
sad sight. But let us be patient, and see that our own faith works 
by love. Perhaps, perhaps, when he has studied more, and 
thought more, and lived more, our minister will come to his health 
again. You know what a dyspepsia Robert had; and he got over 
it. I think our minister does not exactly digest his food. That 
is it. Dyspepsia in the head! Let us remember his kindness. 
Let us pray that he may yet preach Christ and Christ’s gospel. 
But what a speech I have made!” 

Here Farmer Pritchard, becoming conscious of the unusual 
length of his remarks, suddenly cast a half-inquiring and half- 
apologetic glance at his companion, and stopped. 
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